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The United States and Its Aliens 


The proportion of aliens to the total population of the 
country is now smaller than at any other time in our 
history, according to Earl G. Harrison, former director 
of alien registration. There are, in all, about 4,750,000 
aliens. Since 1930 the proportion has dropped from more 
than five per cent to about three and a half per cent. 
Mr. Harrison, who spoke at a luncheon of the National 
Council on Naturalization and Citizenship in New York 
on February 28, expressed a strong hope that Congress 
would not enact any discriminatory legislation in regard 
to aliens until the real facts, as revealed by the registra- 
tion, were known. Comparatively few, apparently, failed 
to register. Indeed, there are probably more persons 
registered who were not sure of their status as citizens 
than there were aliens who did not. 

About 4,324,000 aliens, it is estimated, are eligible for 
citizenship at the present time. Forty per cent of these 
are in process of acquiring citizenship. Of the remainder, 
about 62,000 are minors, about 263,000 have been here 
less than the two years required by the Nationality Code, 
and at least 63,000 are ineligible. 

While complete data are not available, a preliminary 
investigation indicates that two states have 37 per cent 
of the total number of aliens—26 per cent in New York 
and 11 per cent in California. About 82 per cent of all 
the non-citizens are in the ten states having more than 
100,000 aliens. The problem is primarily an urban one 
since 34 per cent of all the aliens live in the cities of more 
than 1,000,000 population, though only 12 per cent of the 
total population are in such cities. Indeed, 47 per cent 
of all the aliens, but only 17 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, reside in cities of 500,000 or more. California and 
Texas are the only states in which large numbers of aliens 
are to be found outside the cities. This, of course, is due 
to the large number of Mexican laborers on the farms 
and ranches, where there is a great demand for cheap 
agricultural labor. Americanization is much easier in the 
cities than in rural districts. 

As a whole, the aliens are a very stable group. Only 
20 per cent reported that they had no relatives in this 
country. About 62 per cent have “complete family ties.” 
The median age for the aliens is 48 years, while it is 
only 28 for the total population. 

Mr. Harrison urged that legislation should be enacted 
legalizing the status of those who have not been formally 
admitted for residence if they are otherwise eligible for 
citizenship. He recommended that aliens who have 
resided in the country continuously for a given period 
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and are otherwise eligible for citizenship should be per- 
mitted to file applications without prior declaration of 
intention, that the older ones should be allowed to do so 
even though they do not meet the present educational 
qualifications, and that aliens of good moral character 
who have been here more than five years should be 
allowed to legalize their status even though they entered 
in some irregular fashion. This would not meet all 
situations, he said, but would go a long way. 

The speaker deplored the increasing tendency for em- 
ployers in private industry to insist on citizenship as a 
prerequisite for employment. They are going far beyond 
the requirements of the government in defense industries. 
Firms manufacturing defense articles by secret processes 
must not permit aliens to work on these tasks or in any 
capacity which might give them access to plans or for- 
mulae. Aliens must not be employed in the manufacture 
of aircraft. But exceptions may be granted under special 
circumstances. 

Yet private defense industries generally employ no 
aliens at all. Sometimes they demand that both parents 
be citizens, sometimes even that the grandparents be 
citizens. Naturalized citizens of certain extractions are 
frequently not accepted. There is nothing in federal law 
to interfere with the right of non-citizens to work in 
industry. Such discrimination, Mr. Harrison believes, 
not only violates the traditional American sense of fair- 
ness but means discrimination against American citizens. 
It makes it difficult to recruit workers where citizenship 
is essential. The aircraft industry is expanding so rapidly 
that it may soon face a serious shortage of skilled labor. 
To the extent that private industry is requiring citizenship 
it is depleting the reserve of citizens available for the 
aircraft industry. 


Economics of Defense 


In a pamphlet entitled Fundamental Economic Issues 
in National Defense recently published by the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Institution, undertakes to answer four ques- 
tions: (1) Will the national defense program require 
extensive readjustments in the economic life of the nation? 
(2) Can the defense program be financed without an 
enormous increase of the public debt? (3) Is it possible 
to carry through the defense program without a great 
inflation of commodity prices? (4) Are we inevitably 
faced with a catastrophic economic collapse at the end 
of the war? 


Answering question 1 Dr. Moulton notes that there 
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are three divergent views concerning the economic effects 
of the defense program. The first is that it will occasion 
“a far-reaching reorganization of the economic system” 
involving shifts in productive energy and drastic reduc- 
tions in living standards. A second view entirely contrary 
is that the defense program is “a veritable godsend to 
this country.” Those reasoning thus believe it will be 
possible to have a great improvement in living standards 
while building our military defenses. This position rests 
on the fact that production has gone on at much less than 
full capacity, and on the assumption that taking up the 
slack will make it possible to produce war supplies and 
also increased amounts of consumer goods. According 
to a third view there will be two stages. During the first 
the taking up of slack in productive capacity will obviate 
the necessity of restricting production of consumer goods 
and an actual increase in consumption may be realized; 
in the second stage, however, it may be necessary to 
restrict consumption in certain categories. Dr. Moulton 
inclines to the third view. 

The defense program as now outlined indicates a cost 
of about 20 billion dollars for the years 1941-43—“eight 
billions for the two-ocean navy program, five billions for 
airplanes, and seven billions for other things.” Since the 
total national output of goods and services during the 
calendar year 1939 was valued at about 70 billion dollars 
and estimates for 1940 and 1941 run about 75 and 80 
billion dollars respectively, taking all factors into account, 
the conclusion is reached that “the magnitude of the 
program is not such as to require a profound disorgani- 
zation of the economic system or a reduction of living 
standards for the masses.” The problem of the proper 
relation between additional plant capacity and the con- 
version of existing plant capacity is one that should be 
faced now. 

Concerning the second question Dr. Moulton notes that 
there are two conflicting theories of public finance now 
struggling for acceptance. The first calls for prudent 
financial administration with military appropriations lim- 
ited to essentials and non-military expenditures cut to the 
bone. The other view is that during this emergency ex- 
tensive spending, both public and private, is a good thing. 
Take up the slack as fast as possible—that is the idea; 
avoid increased taxation on the mass of the people and 
stimulate purchasing power. This view minimizes the 
importance of the public debt and maximizes the benefi- 
cial effect of spending. Dr. Moulton is very critical of this 
position. “It is undoubtedly true,” he says, “that a great 
defense program, or a vast program of public works, will, 
while it is under way, exert quite as powerful a stimulus 
upon production and provide as much employment as will 
expansion in the field of private capital enterprise.” But 
while private enterprises are normally self-sustaining and 
reproductive, public enterprises in general are not. The 
munitions and supplies which the military establishment 
consumes and the “fixed capital embedded in bomber 
and pursuit planes, in government shipyards and docks, 
in naval vessels and naval bases, or in military roads and 
army fortifications” are not going to yield tax revenues. 
Now if a sound policy is followed, Dr. Moulton believes 
that the defense program can be carried out without a 
great increase in the public debt. “To take 25 per cent 
of a total income of 85 billions [an estimated increase] 
would in fact not be as heavy a burden to the nation as 
the 22 per cent that was taken from the national income 


of about 66 billions in the fiscal year 1938.” 


Answering question 3 Dr. Moulton notes that the 
experience of the World War throws light on this question, 
At that time four factors entered into the advance in 
prices. “(1) competitive bidding by government procure- 
ment agencies for war materials; (2) speculative pur- 
chases of commodities—in anticipation of coming short- 
ages or expected price advances; (3) increases in wage 
costs; (4) financing the war from credit expansion rather 
than paying for it out of current income; and (5) overly 
liberal extensions of bank credit.” The treasury financed 
the costs of the first World War in large part through 
bank credit expansion. The people were urged to “borrow 
and buy.” This policy put more purchasing power in the 
hands of the government but did not correspondingly 
restrict the purchasing power in the hands of the public. 

The present situation presents some important con- 
trasts to that of World War I. Fortunately, “the World 
War principle of allowing the prices of key war materials 
to rise sufficiently to cover high-cost producers and the 
system of letting contracts on a cost plus percentage basis 
are properly regarded as obsolete.” Price control machin- 
ery has this time been set up in the beginning of the emer- 
gency. More statistical machinery is available for securing 
data on the commodity markets, and a priority principle 
is being applied. Large surpluses of basic raw materials 
not available when we entered the last war also constitute 
an important contrast to the situation then prevailing. 
There is now “no economic reason for a material rise 
in the prices of most important raw material products.” 
Further inflation is discouraged by uncertainty as to the 
national and the world outlook. It is significant that 
“although high-grade stocks are now yielding extraordi- 
narily high returns, most large investors, both individual 
and institutional, elect to hold a substantial portion of 
available investment funds in cash.” 

Dr. Moulton believes, however, that there are two 
major factors of possible price disturbance—government 
fiscal policies and increasing wage rates. He strongly 
opposes general increases in wage rates because of their 
inflationary tendency. He does not mean increase in 
maximum payrolls. The elimination of unemployment and 
extension of hours of work increase payrolls and thus 
increase purchasing .power. Wage rates, however, he 
thinks should not be increased to any substantial degree. 

If the necessary precautions are taken the answer to 
this. question concerning the necessity of price inflation 
is “no. 

The answer to question 4 “will depend chiefly upon 
how successful we are in maintaining economic and finan- 
cial stability during the emergency.” If financial equilib- 
rium is maintained the fear of postwar deflation will be 
removed, which in itself will be an important safeguard. 
If a balanced budget is achieved so that further growth 
of the public debt will not loom up as a depressing factor 
there is reason to hope that the disaster many fear will be 
avoided. The postwar situation will be affected by the 
long accumulation of arrearages resulting from ten years 
of restricted capital expansion. We shall not have oppor- 
tunity to catch up on this during the war and this fact 
ought to leave a huge backlog for postwar days. A very 
great industrial expansion should be realized. “In view 
of the physical destruction wrought by the war in Europe, 
it would seem that this country—provided we prevent 
inflation and maintain general financial stability—might 
expect to emerge from the war in a stronger, rather than 
a weaker, international competitive position.” 
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A French Churchman Speaks 


Pastor Marc Boegner, President of the National Council 
of the Reformed Church of France, published in Le Figaro 
on December 20, 1940, an article on the responsibility of 
the churches of which we reproduce the major part: 

“Do people in the circles which are open to the Christian 
faith reflect sufficiently about the quality of the influence 
which the churches are called to exercise in the nation, 
and the responsibility which they thereby assume in rela- 
tion to the state? 

“Because they teach the Christian revelation and 
endeavor to direct their members towards a life constantly 
more penetrated by the Spirit of Christ, the churches 
act upon the essential springs of conscience and will. 
The whole spiritual and moral life of man is involved in 
the demand which his church presents to him as from 
“It is clear that the state cannot remain indifferent to 
an influence which goes so deep. According to its own 
conception of human nature and the mission of the state 
in the nation, it either seeks to paralyze the spiritual 
activity of the churches or shows itself disposed to 
support it. It is in this second case that the churches 
must clearly discern their responsibility. 

“The churches cannot but welcome gratefully any 
convergence between what seems to them to be the 
necessary fruit of their action in the country and the role 
which the Chief of the State in France assigns today 
to the authority of the family, the education of youth, the 
dignity of labor. Their confidence grows when they see 
the specific value of the spiritual forces (of which they 
are aware and whose purest sources are recognized) for 
the reconstruction of the nation. For the churches as 
for the state, however, this convergence involves a danger 
which must be guarded against. 

“The state which attaches great value to the influence 
of the churches . . . may be tempted to use them on 
behalf of interests which belong to it [but] are no longer 
those entrusted to them by Christ. And the churches, to 
which the deferent courtesy of the state brings a compen- 
sation for the enmities of former days, run the risk of con- 
senting, in exchange for attentions to which men are rarely 
insensible, to being made use of in a way which is a 
menace, not to their outward freedom, but—and this is 
much more serious—to their inward freedom. 

“The true freedom of the churches demands that they 
safeguard their spiritual independence with untiring 
perseverance. Their primary mission is to proclaim the 
Gospel and to lead men into communion with Christ, in 
Whom alone they find the fulfilment of their eternal 
destiny. In face of a state which does much more than 
respect them, which appreciates the quality of their influ- 
ence and the fruits of their action, they must approve 
and support without reserve everything in the work of 
the state which seems to them to be in conformity with 
the common good of believers and unbelievers. It is 
however indispensable that they should make it clearly 
understood that they stand and will always stand on the 
basis upon which Christ desires that they should act in 
the obedience of faith. They cannot render a greater 
service than this to the country and in particular to the 
state.” (From Jnternational Christian Press and Infor- 
mation Service (Geneva), January, 1941.) 


The Trade War in the Air 
Fortune magazine for March is devoted to American 
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aviation. It is an extraordinary literary and artistic 
product, 200 pages in length, brilliantly illuminated and 
containing full information concerning the development 
and present status of American aviation, civil and military. 
Fortune sees in commercial aviation a new instrumentality 
comparable to the merchant marine of former days for 
building up world power. “It means that just as men and 
nations from the beginning of time have fought for 
control of the sea and land routes as highways of com- 
merce and communications, so must they inevitably fight 
for control of the air and for the ocean and continental 
bases, which, like the naval bases and bunker stations in 
the grand strategy of sea power, will enable them to 
fasten their grip on the coming routes of the air. It means 
that just as sea power dominated the conceptions of major 
nations fronting on the sea, so must the air increasingly 
dominate the conceptions of all nations having the techni- 
cal skill, the industry, the capital, and the imagination 
to embark upon it. And just as the shifting patterns of sea 
power held the key to the rise and fall of ancient empires, 
through the expansionist mercantilism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and into the great period of 
British sea power, so the unresolved patterns of air 
power must inevitably hold the key to the rise and fall 
of existing empires and others not yet born.” 

Fortune finds in this situation a compulsion that “the 
United States must get out upon the international air with 
the full thrust of its technological power, trading genius, 
and resources.” Until recently the United States has had 
almost no air policy, Fortune points out. “And in the 
absence of any established government program Pan 
American Airways Corporation was conceived and waxed 
strong in the general image of the European monopolies.” 
“It is the Stars and Stripes on the air trade routes of the 
world to an extent that no U. S. shipping line ever was on 
the sea.” 

Monopoly is recognized as an invidious word but 
Fortune says frankly that it is the “well-established pattern 
in international air transportation operations, as in ship- 
ping. Every major country flying out of Europe has come 
to it.” Concerning the remarkable growth of Pan Ameri- 
can Fortune says: “Obviously, so powerful an instrument 
could never have risen without friends and advocates in 
Washington. Even the State Department, which in the 
early years encouraged and coddled it, has on occasion 
run interference for it in tough situations. Among U. S. 
corporations Pan Am achieved a unique role: it drew its 
rewards as a free enterprise while functioning as a quasi- 
government monopoly.” From the beginning the U. S. 
Post Office recognized Pan American as a “chosen in- 
strument.” “No other air carrier received a U. S. 
foreign air-mail contract, though others tried. and Pan Am 
was the high bidder on every route except its first.” 

While Fortune believes the results thus far have justified 
the policy it recognizes the social and ethical problem that 
is here raised: “A monopoly of this nature is not created 
with kid gloves, and Pan Am’s path is dotted with the 
bleached bones of rivals it has met and vanquished. One 
was NYRBA (New York, Rio and Buenos Aires Line, 
Inc.), which operated on the east coast of South America 
in the path of Pan American’s expansion. Pan Am bought 
it out in 1930, after NYRBA had been given to under- 
stand that no air-mail bids would be called for on that 
route until the line sold out to Pan Am. West Indian 
Aerial Express, after being outmaneuvred on an air-mail 
contract, was swallowed up. And when Pan Am invaded 
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the Pacific it eliminated the powerful Matson steamship 
line as a potential competitor on the Australian and 
Hawaiian route by inviting Matson to become a stock- 
holder with representation on the Board. What opposi- 
tion Pan Am could not absorb it joined, and by 1935 
the air routes out of the U. S. were cleared for the 
exclusive use of its Clippers.” 


Fortune sees the airplane as the “true vehicle of twen- 
tieth-century man, moving swiftly upon a universal high- 
way of air, fashioned to carry the lighter commerce of a 
new era.” Captain Rickenbacker is quoted as predicting 
the time when light planes will be as plentiful and as 
easily operated as automobiles, and mile long dirigibles 
will remain in the air four or five years at a time, cir- 
cumnavigating the globe on regular schedules with shuttle 
service from earth to sky for both passengers and freight. 
“Eventually,” he says, “I think, the mile-long dirigible 
will become a reality. She will be a floating sky palace, 
with dance floors, bath-tubs, movie theatres, lounges, 
and bars—all the comforts. There will be six- or seven- 
hour plane service from New York to London, of course, 
but the fast planes won’t need to offer many luxuries. 
But there will always be those who want to travel slowly 
—150 mph in a dirigible will seem awfully slow by then— 
and have the comforts, rather than go fast without them.” 

“We're now,” he continues, “just getting into the 
silk-shirt era, and you’re going to see more spending and 
borrowing and extravagance than you ever dreamed of. 
.. . After we’ve run through the silk-shirt era and the 
Armistice is signed and the war orders suddenly are 
cut off, you'll see a collapse that will make 1932 seem like 
wild prosperity.” The way to avoid that collapse is to 
start planning now for the expansion of the air transport 
industry “so that it can take up the slack after the war.” 


Ministers’ No War Committee 


A committee with the above title has been formed with 
offices at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Methodist headquar- 
ters in that city. The chairman is Pres. Albert W. Palmer 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary and the secretary 
Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Commission on World Peace of the Methodist Church. 

A communication has been sent by the committee to 
ministers which reads, in part: 

“Surely in this grave hour no minister will want left 
undone what may be done to bring the wisdom and power 
of God into the affairs of mankind. We recognize the 
fact of differences of opinion existing among Christians 
concerning this war, and war as such. We are not here 
raising a question of pacifism, nor are we raising the 
question of aid to Great Britain. But we believe the 
evidence is conclusive that the overwhelming majority of 
people in the United States and within our churches are 
convinced that the United States can do more good for 
Great Britain in the long run, and for the world, by not 
going into the war in Europe and Asia. In penitence for 
our share in the world’s chaos and suffering we should 
rededicate ourselves to sacrificial service in the rehabili- 
tation of this war-torn world. 

“Recognizing that no one is infallible in interpreting the 
consequences of a particular act. we are convinced that 
the Lease-Lend bill is a long stride away from democracy 
and toward dictatorship in the United States. We further 
believe it makes probable, if not certain, a swift entry 
into the war.” 

Among the signers are: Albert W. Palmer, chairman, 


Charles F. Boss, Jr., secretary, Robert L. Calhoun, Henry 
Hitt Crane, Albert E. Day, Fred Eastman, Harold E. Fey, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Georgia Harkness, Arthur E. 
Holt, Paul Hutchinson, Finis S. Idleman, Halford E. 
Luccock, Bishop J. Ralph Magee, A. J. Muste, Kirby 
Page, John C. Schroeder, Ralph W. Sockman, Frederick 
K. Stamm, Ernest Fremont Tittle. 


A New Religious Journal 

Christianity and Crisis, “a bi-weekly journal of Chris- 
tian opinion,” made its bow on February 10. The spon- 
sors include theologians, educators and laymen. The 
chairman of the editorial board is Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The publication office is at 601 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 

The first issue has this to say about crisis: “For the 
past thirty years the world has lived through a continuous 
series of recurring crises. . .. By Crisis we do not mean 
any of these secondary symptoms of a critical condition, 
We mean the Crisis itself; not the crisis of some segment 
of the social order, but of the whole social order. We 
mean that as Protestant Christians we stand confronted 
with the ultimate crisis of the whole civilization of which 
we are a part and whose existence has made possible the 
survival of our type of faith and our type of church.” 

The policy of the paper is indicated by the following 
paragraphs: 

“The choice before us is clear. Those who choose to 
exist like parasites on the liberties which others fight to 
secure for them will end by betraying the Christian ethic 
and the civilization which has developed out of that ethic. 

“Tf history has any meaning, if ethical considerations 
have any force, the Protestant clergy of America will in 
their capacity as citizens be the first to take the lead in 
informing the people of the nature of the Crisis and in 
persuading them to put the full resources of America at 
the disposal of the soldiers of freedom.” 

That the journal is not to be limited to partisan argu- 
ment is strikingly indicated by Prof. John C. Bennett's 
article in the issue of February 24 on “The Christian Ethic 
and Political Strategy,” in which the following paragraph 
occurs : 

“Christians who are not pacifists can agree with the 
pacifist that violen¢e against persons, especially mass 
violence against innocent persons, is desperately evil and 
that in modern war, when once one has consented to war 
in principle, there seems no stopping place this side of 
the most diabolical cruelty. We may seek to assure our- 
selves that there are limits beyond which we would not 
go, but it is indeed difficult to draw the line anywhere 
when once one becomes a part of the military machine. 
I believe that, however much one may criticize the blind- 
ness to the issues of this war which have stemmed from 
the pacifist movement, one must admit that the disillu- 
sionment concerning all war that underlies the great 
momentum of that movement rests upon insights that 
must not be lost. In particular, this should mean that from 
now on, in the Christian Church, the burden of proof 
should be taken off the pacifist and placed upon those 
who say that the time has come to make a startling 
exception to all that we have taught concerning human 
relations. It is not perfectionism to dwell on the peculiar 
contradiction between war and Christianity, and to reject 
participation in war as consent to the greatest of evils. 
It may, however, be a mistake to assume that the triumph 
of no evil can be worse than the sin and the tragedy that 
accompany resistance to it.” ; 
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